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dialect marked them off from the rest of the college,
and they were treated as foreigners. Their relations
with the authorities were unpleasant. In 1744, Smith
and the other Exhibitioners stated their grievances to
the Senate of Glasgow University, and explained how
their residence might be made " more easy and com-
modious." A few years afterwards, one of them told
the Master that what the Exhibitioners wanted was to
be transferred to some other college on account of
their "total dislike of Balliol." The friction between
Balliol and Glasgow lasted long, and it was no doubt
his own unsatisfactory experience that drew from
Adam Smith thirty years afterwards a strong condem-
nation of close scholarships.1

The University of Oxford was at that time and for
the rest of the century sunk deep in intellectual apathy,
a muddy reservoir of sloth, ignorance, and luxury from
which men sank as by a law of gravitation into the
still lower level of civil and ecclesiastical sinecures.
In the colleges there were only degrees of badness;
but the charity of Snell had been rather unkind to
Smith, for Balliol being Jacobite was particularly
rowdy and intolerant. It has been mentioned that in
his last year at Glasgow, Smith wrote for Hutcheson
an abstract of David Hume's Treatise of Human Nature
which brought him a presentation copy from the
author. This copy he seems to have carried south
with him; for the Balliol authorities, it is recorded,
caught Smith in the act of reading the godless work,
censured him severely, and confiscated a book which
more than a century afterwards was to be sumptuously
edited by two honoured alumni of the same college.
1 See the Wealth of Nations, Book v. ch. i. art. 2.